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.CENTRAL MEETING 


Jacksonville, March 27, 28, 1914 


The following program shows 
what a treat is in store for those who 
attend the meeting of the Central Di- 
vision. It cannot be too strongly 
urged that all teachers who can pos- 
sibly do so attend this meeting. The 
executiv committe have made every 
effort: to arrange a program that will 
be instructiv and interesting. Now 
let the teachers do their part by turn- 
ing out in full force and working to- 
gether for the increast educational 
eficiency of our state which such 
meeting sa sthese must promote. 


Program 

All general ‘sessions will be held in 
the Auditorium of the Christian 
Church. 

Friday, 10:00 A. M. 

Music—High School Treble Clef 
Club. 

Invocation—Rev. Clyde Darsie, 
Pastor of the Christian Church. 

Music—High School Glee Club. 

Address—“Insurance and Retire- 
ment Funds for ‘Teachers’”—Supt. 
Hugh S. Magill, Jr., Springfield. 

Address, ““The Mesure of Merit, 
of Teachers’—Edward C. Elliott, 
Dean of Educational Department, 
University of Wisconsin. 

Appoint of Committees. 

Friday, 1:30 P. M. 

Address, “The Reorganization of 
the Elementary Schools’—W. W. 
Charters, Dean of the Educational 
Department, University of Missouri. 

Adjournment to section meetings. 


Friday, 7:30 P. M. 

Music, Selected—Messrs. 
and Donald Swarthout. 

Address, “The Proposed School 
Survey of Illinois’—President David 
Felmley, State Normal University, 
Normal. 

Music, Selected—Mrs. Genevieve 
Clark Wilson. 

Address, “The Educational” Un- 


Max 


est” —E. O. Holland, Superintendent 
of City Schools, Louisville, Ky. 


Saturday, 9:30 A. M. 
Music—Eighth Grade Chorus. 
Address — President George E. 

Fellows, James Millikin University, 
Decatur. 

Reports of Committees. 

Address, “Work and Play in Ed- 
ucation”—Thomas M. Balliet, Dean 
of the School of Pedagogy, Univer- 
sity of New York, New York City. 

SECTION MEETINGS 

HIGH SCHOOL SECTION 

Friday, 2:45 P. M. 

High School Auditorium 
Chairman, Prin. Charles E. Collins, 
Jacksonville 

“High School Survey and Super- 
vision”—John Calvin Hanna, De- 
partment of Public Instruction, 
Springfield. 

“Effectiv Methods of Securing a 
Higher Sense of Class Room Re- 
sponsibility in High School Pupils” — 
Charles Hughs Johnston, University 
of Illinois, Urbana. 
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Discussion—Prin. R. G. Beals, 
Taylorville. Supt. W. A. Gore, 


Jacksonville. 
COUNTY SUPERINTENDENT 
AND RURAL SCHOOL 


SECTION 
Friday, 2:45 P. M. 
Sunday School Room, Christian 
Church 
Chairman, Supt. H. C. Montgomery, 
Jacksonville 


A Conference on Sanitation in the 
Schools. 

(a) From the Standpoint of the 
Superintendent of Public Instruction 
—Hon. Francis G. Blair, Springfield. 

(b) From the Viewpoint of a 
County Superintendent—Supt. R. C. 
Moore, of Macoupin Co. 

(c)= Some Observations on the 
Subject by a Teacher—Supt. John C. 
Reeder, Pittsfield. 

(d) As Viewed by a School Di- 
rector—Charles W. Inclee, Spring- 
field. 

(e) Some Advice by a Physician 
—Dr. Edward Bowe, Jacksonville. 


INTERMEDIATE AND GRAM- 
MAR SCHOOL SECTION 


Auditorium, Christian Church 
Friday, 2:45 P. M. 

Chairman, Miss Ruth Evans, Lin- 
coln. 

“Means of Securing Efficiency in 
the Use of English in the Interme- 
diate and Grammar Grades.” 

First, “Thru the Correlation of 
Composition and Grammar”—Super- 
intendent O. J. Engleman, Decatur. 

Discussion — Miss Edith Cox, 
Heyworth. Supt. H. T. White, 
Carlinville. 

Second, “Thru the Correlation of 
Readings and Literature” — Mis 
Mollie Rabold, Peoria. 

Discussion — Miss 
baugh, Champaign. 
Russell, Beardstown. 


Rade- 
H. 


Zella 
Supt. 


PRIMARY SECTION 
Grace M. E. Church 
Friday, 2:45 P. M. 

Chairman, Miss Agnes Alexander, 
Pekin. 

“The Value of the Kindergarten in 
Primary Education”—Miss Lucy B. 
Way, Peoria. 

Discussion—Miss Margaret E, 
Lee, State Normal University, Nor- 
mal. Miss Jennie Long, Peoria. 

“The Simplification of the Primary 
Program’—Mrs. Ella T. Price, 
Bloomington. 

Discussion—Miss Frances Jenkins, 
Decatur. Miss Lida Hoyle, Lin- 


coln. 


MANUAL TRAINING 
SECTION 
High School Building 
Friday, 2:45 P. M. 

Chairman—A. P. Laughlin, Pe- 
oria. 

“How Shall 
Our Manual 
Howell, Decatur. 

Discussion—R. Winship, Bloom- 
ington. 

“Manual Training as a Factor in 
Vocational Guidance”—Charles A. 
Bennett, Brdley’s Polytechnic Insti- 
tute, Peoria. 

Discussion—Arthur Wm. Peter- 
son, Springfield. J. C. Newell, 
State Normal University, Normal. 


We Intellectualize 


Training’—C, E, 





The semi-annual session of the Pu- 
laski County Teachers’ Association 
was held at Mound City, Feb. 13-14. 
The program is indicativ of a live at- 
titude on the part of the teaching pro- 
fession of Pulaski County. Among 
the speakers we note the names of 
Dr. Briggs of Charleston, Prof. Ren- 
zo of Carbondale, and Supt. T. C. 
Clendenin of Cairo. O. M. God- 
dard is the President of the Associa- 
tion and May S. Hawkins is the 
County Superitendent of Schools. 
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CONSOLIDATION 


HREE or four weeks ago letters 
were sent out from our offis to 
the various Superintendents of 

Public Instruction thruout the Unit- 
ed States, asking for copies of their 
school laws and any material they 
might have relating to teachers’ pen- 
sions, vocational education, minimum 
wage law for teachers, school bildings 
and sanitation, schools as social cen- 
ters, consolidation of schools and the 
township unit. In response to this 
request we receivd nearly two hun- 
dred books and pamflets, instructiv 
and readable material, most of it 
strictly up-to-date. Gathering our 
data from this material, we will pub- 
lish in The Illinois Teacher a report 
of the work done in the different 
states along these six lines of activity. 
These reports will appear from time 
to time, and will be as complete as 
the material with which we have to 
work permits. This issue deals with 
consolidation of rural schools and 
free transportation. 

In a list of ten desirable conditions 
to be brought about in the schools of 
Alabama, condition five is—‘‘Grad- 
ual and reasonable consolidation of 
schools so that each pupil may have 
more of the teacher’s time.” In his 
bulletin, Alabama’s Country Schools 
and Their Relation to Country Life, 
the superintendent says: 

“There are two types of consolid- 
ated schools. 


1. The union of two or more 
schools at some central place which 
is within walking distance of all pu- 
pils. 

2. The union of school districts 
so large that it is mecessary to use 
wagons to transport pupils. 





IN THE UNITED 


STATES 


“Consolidation of the first type is 
going on rapidly in Alabama. Ac- 
cording to the annual report of 1912, 
the number of public school buildings 
in the State was 4,590. In 1913 it 
was 4,419, a decrease of 171. Even 
the cities shared proportionately in 
this decrease. 

“Of the second type there is very 
little consolidation in comparison 
with other states. This is because 
money cannot be used legally in Ala- 
bama for transportation except in 
Mobile County. Consequently, we 
have in Mobile County five instances 
of consolidation, while so far as is 
known by the writer, there are only 
two other instances. These are in 
Sumter and Geneva Counties, and 
pupils are transported at private ex- 
pense.” 

In the vicinity of the few consol- 
idated schools of Alabama, sand-clay 
roads have been bilt, which are kept 
in good condition by the means of the 
split-log drag. But until free trans- 
portation is provided by law, and the 
school district is allowd to vote its 
own school tax (a privilege now de- 
nied by the constitution of that state) 
the movement to consolidate will 
gain but little hedway in Alabama. 

The state of Arkansas, contending 
with most unusual and most dis- 
couraging disadvantages in geograph- 
ic conditions and illiteracv, has ac- 
complisht little along the line of con- 
solidation, but the General Assembly 
of 1911 past an act permitting the 
consolidation of weak school districts 
and the transportation of pupils, and 
J. L. Bond, supervisor of rural 
schools, is planning a campain for 
improved conditions in rural schools 
for the next year that will surely do 
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much to advance the standard. Ac- 
cording to the report of the State Su- 
perintendent for 1911-1912, Arkan- 
sas has comparativly few county su- 
perintendents, and the work in these 
counties which had no_ supervision 
was necessarily unorganized and fu- 
til. The State High School recent- 
ly bilt at Moro cost $10,000, and free 
transportation is provided for the pu- 
pils of this school. 

In California’s School Laws we 
find that the school trustees and city 
boards of education may “provide for 
the transportation of pupils wherever 
in their judgment such transportation 
of pupils is advisable; provided that 
such transportation of pupils shall not 
cost the district more than fifteen 
cents per pupil transported per day.” 

From the same volume, under the 
heding, Union School Districts, we 
quote the following: 

“The board of trustees of a union 
or joint union school district may 
contract, in such manner as they may 
deem best, for the transportation, to 
and from school, of such pupils as 
may seem.to such board to:be in need 
of such transportation, and shall pay 
for such transportation, in the usual 
manner, out of any funds available 
for the purpose; provided, that all 
such contracts for transportation 
shall be first approved by the county 
superintendent (or superintendents) 
of schools of the county (or counties) 
in which such district is situated.” 

Another article states that high 
school boards of any county, union or 
joint union school district may pro- 
vide for the transportation of its pu- 
pils to and from school where such 
assistance is needed, the cost of such 
transportation to be considerd as a 
part of the cost of maintaining the 
high school. 

The law of California provides for 
the formation of union school dis- 
tricts upon a petitioning of the ma- 
jority of the heds of families in two 


or more contiguous school districts, 
followd by a call from the county su- 
perintendent for an election to deter- 
min the- question. A _ representativ 
from each district is then elected by 
the voters, and these representativs, 
with the county superintendent, 
choose the site for the union school 
and make arrangements for bildings 
to be used for that purpose, either 
leasing for three years or bilding, as 
they deem advisable. These repre- 
sentativs act until the time of the next 
regular election, when each district 
elects one trustee, as—District A 
elects a trustee for one year, District 
B elects one for two years and Dis- 
trict C for three years, and these trus- 
tees so elected constitute the board of 
trustees for the union or joint dis- 
trict. (A union school district 
formd of school districts not all 
in the same county, is designated a 
joint union school district). All funds 
remaining to the credit of the various 
uniting districts are transferd to the 
credit of the union or joint union dis- 
trict. The School Law of Califor- 
nia contains a chapter concerning the 
organization and management of un- 
ion school districts which provides for 


every possible contingency. We find 
no record of how many consolidated 


schools they have, but the numerous 
laws they have regarding consolida- 
tion and free transportaticn would in- 
dicate that much progress had been 
made along these lines. 

From the report of the Connecti- 
cut Board of Education for 1912- 
1913 we learn that during the school 
year of 1911-1912 almost five thou- 
sand pupils were transported to and 
from school, at a cot of nearly 
$120,000. This would make the av- 
erage expense per scholar for the 
year $23.69. The state pays half of 
this expense, the town paying the 
ather half. Consolidation, however, 
in the sense that it is used in our 
state, seems practically unknown in 
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Connecticut. A detaild and tech- 
nical chapter in the Connecticut 
School Document on “Consolidation 
of School Districts” deals entirely 
with the abolishment by a town of 
“all the school districts, and parts of 
school districts, within its limits,” the 
town to “assume: and maintain con- 
trol of the public schools therein,” 
but we find no record of any work 
done along the line of combining 
rural schools. However, the large 
amount of money expended on free 
transportation must bring the advant- 
ages of city or town schools within 
reach of a great portion of the coun- 
try children. 

(This article will be continued in 
the April number.—The Editor). 


Pres. James Endorst 


The Schoolmaster’s Club in its 
meeting at Decatur on Friday and 
Saturday, Feb. 13-14, went on rec- 
ord in a strong and sincere endorse- 
ment of the work of Pres. James as 
the hed of our State University. All 
who are theroly conversant with the 
conditions at the University will com- 
mend the attitude taken by the 
Schoolmasters’ Club in supporting an 
efficient servant of the commonwelth 
when he is the object of unjust at- 
tack. While the fraternal fire may 
have warmd the resolution, it did 
not inspire it. It was born of a sense 
of justis deeper and broader in hu- 
man nature than class or caste. 





Chicago Meeting 


The Chicago Division will meet 
Saturday, March 14th. This is not 
the annual meeting, but promises to 
Supt. Ma- 
gill of Springfield is to be the prin- 
cipal speaker. 


be fully as interesting. 


Southern Meeting 


We regret that we have no pro- 
gram of the meeting of the Southern 
Division, to be held at Marion, April 
2nd and 3rd, but with the present 
roster of offisers we are sure of a 
splendid program, and do not hesi- 
tate to urge all teachers from that 
part of the state to attend this meet- 
ing. It is most unfortunate that we 
are unable to give any of the particu- 
lars oft this meeting, but we hope to 
have a report of it in our April issue. 





Regulates Use of Buildings 





N order that the public school plant 

may serve a wider community use, 

the Board of School Inspectors 
will bear the expense of lighting, 
heat and janitor service when the 
school is used for the following pur- 
poses : 

1. Adult clubs or organizations 
for the discussion of educational, civic 
and community problems. 

2. Public lectures, entertainments 
or indoor recreational or educational 
activities. 

3. Club work among young peo- 
ple—literary, musical, dramatic, so- 
cial—under supervision arranged by 
the school authorities. 

4. Political discussions may be 
permitted when announced in ad- 
vance, and equal opportunity given 
for presentation of both sides of the 
question in accord with the American 
spirit of fair play. 

The above activities must be de- 
termined and controlled by a free or- 
ganization of patrons and teachers of 
the community. The present rule 
barring the use of tobacco on school 
premises must be respected. 

The janitor shall be allowed $1 for 
every evening on which he opens his 
building in accord with the above 
provisions.—Joliet News, Feb. 17th. 
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Loyalty To The School 
Loyalty,; fo Democracy 








Our forefathers acting according 
to the light and convictions of their 
time constructed a government of the 
people, for the people, and by the 
people. They then set about to but- 
tress this democratic form of govern- 
ment by establishing a free public 
school system. This free school is the 
insurance society for all other insti- 
tutions, social and civic, found wor- 
thy, desirable, and necessary. The 
public school has as its main function 
the perpetuation of the democracy. 
Loyalty to our form of government 
is best evidenced by loyalty to this 
fundamentally important institution 
which gards and guarantees its fu- 
ture. Loyalty to the public school 
does not necessarily imply and in- 
clude loyalty or subscription to every 
fad or frill that appears in its cur- 
ricula, but it does mean an allegiance 
to its primary principles and pur- 


poses. 





News Items 





The Logan County Association 
held a meeting at Lincoln’ on 
Friday, March 6. This is the sev- 
enty-fourth session of the county or- 
ganization. The program bears the 
names of Miss Cora M. Hamilton, 
Prof. L. D. Coffman, among those 
from outside territory. The Girls’ 
Glee Club of the Lincoln High 
School will furnish part of the pro- 
gram. The President is W. C. 
Handlin. D. F. Nickols, recently 
elected to the position of Manager of 
the Teachers’ Reading Circle, is the 
efficient County Superintendent of 
Logan County. 


The teachers of Adams County 
held an interesting and helpful meet- 
img at Quincy on the 12th and 13th 
of February. Dr. C. H. Judd of the 
University of Chicago was the prin- 
cipal speaker from away. The pro- 
gram for the sections was unusually 
meritorious. H. E. Kincheloe is the 
President uf the Association. John 
H. Steiner is the County Superin- 
tendent of Adams County. 





The teachers of Piatt County held 
their regular County Association 
meeting at Monticello on Friday and 
Saturday, Jan. 30-31. This was the 
One Hundred First regular meeting 
of this historical association. The 
program for the association bespoke 
the fact that their professional spirit 
has been in nowise cooled by age. 
Professors H. G. Paul, E. C. Hayes, 
Chas. H. Johnson, and W. C. Bag- 
ley, of the University of Illinois were 
on the program. Supt. J. C. Engle- 
man of Decatur was also one of the 
speakers from a distance. Supt. Mc 
Intosh is to be congratulated on the 
strong list of speakers he always se 
cures for his meetings. The best is 
never too good. 
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SEVEN 


OBSTACLES TO CO-OPER- 


ATION 


By W. E. HALBROOK, Choctaw, Ark., In The U. S. Commissioner's 
Bulletin-Education in The South 


N the rural communities where I 
fey we have seven prominent 

characters whose early individualis- 
tic training failed to fit them ade- 
quately for the new era of co-opera- 
tion. 

The first I denominate as “Squire 
Bell Wether,” a man who has been 
allowed to dominate the affairs of his 
vicinity for a generation. He is fre- 
quently surrounded by a coterie of 
sons, sons-in-law, and renters, who 
readily gravitate about this core of 
human dictation. His offspring are 
in the rural school, to be molded into 
social factors. 

Second is his brother-in-law, Mr. 
“Rule-or-Ruin.” This character is 
more bloodthirsty, a braggadocio, 
who takes a delight in “bustin’ things 
up,” especially if he was not pre- 
viously consulted. His offspring are 
in the school, to be molded into so- 
cial factors. 

Third is Mr. “Party San,” the 
man who glories in the form of his 
own political party, who considers all 
others rascals, and has had so many 
tilts with his neighbors during elec- 
tions that harmony on any commun- 
ity proposition is precluded. His 
offspring are in the school, to be 
molded into social factors. 

Fourth is Mr. “Modern Pharisee,” 
a cousin to “Party San.” He pins 
everything to the creed of his 
church, and has no use for those who 
hold to any other. He will not tol- 
erate the selection of any of those 
other sects as a factor in his commu- 
nity’s development. His offspring 
are in the school, to be molded into 
social factors. 


Fifth is Mr. “Easy Goer,” who is 
complimented by his neighbors as a 
man who attends strictly to his own 
business. Little cares he who is 
elected director or trustee, how much 
school they have, or what kind of so- 
ciety the community has. He never 
proposes anything good, nor gives aid 
to anything proposed by others. Some- 
times he says, “It might be a good 
thing if they would carry it out just 
right.” His offspring are in the 
school, to be molded into social fac- 
tors. 

Sixth is Mr. “Sour Grouch,” a 
peculiar personage. He has an acid re- 
action of alkalis and an alkaline re- 
action on acids. He quarrels with his 
neighbors, finds fult with his preach- 
er, thinks something is always wrong 
with the school, and nags his children. 
Querulous and choleric, he sends his 
offspring to the school, to be molded 
into social factors. 

Seventh is Mr. “Tight Fist.” He 
does not particularly oppose anything 
that will enhance the value of proper- 
ty in his community; but do not call 
on him to contribute one penny. In 
his eye, book companies are robbers, 
teachers asking $40 are extortionate, 
preachers are living altogether for the 
money, and the world is “on the 
beat.” His offspring are in the 
school, to be molded into social fac- 
tors. 

These seven characters, with “Sis- 
ter Telltale” as disseminator, consti- 
tute the raw material of the hills. 
Somehow their individualistic traits 
must be utilized for the benefit of so- 
ciety in this co-operative age, and the 
training must be given in the school. 
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Educational Survey of Illinois will 
be In Reality An Invoice 





HE so-cald survey to be made in 
our state will differ in many re- 
spects from those that have 

been made in other parts of the coun- 
try. We trust that the difference 
will be in the direction of greater ac- 
curacy and reliableness. ‘The essen- 
tial difference between the survey to 
be conducted in Illinois and those 
alredy completed in Wisconsin and 
Ohio lies in the personal responsibil- 
ity for the survey. In Wisconsin and 
Ohio, it was external, in Illinois, it 
will be internal. Looking at the 
matter from this stand-point it seems 
that the term “Educational Invoice” 
would be the appropriate and distinc- 
tiv phrase. We are virtually prepar- 
ing to take an invoice of our educa- 
tional stock, and inasmuch as the pro- 
prietor proposes to take it insted of 
importing an appraiser for that pur- 
pose, we are quite likely to get pretty 
close to the wholesale prices of things. 
We shall at least have the advantage 
of knowing the private cost-mark. 

On the shoulders of our capable 
Director of the Survey, or the clerk 
of the Invoice, will rest largely the 
responsibility of determining the pres- 
ent value of our SALABLEGOODS 
and to label those that are shelf- 
worn and UNSALABLE. Here 
his work will end. Then it will be 
the task of the organized education- 
al forces of the state to ascertain what 
the present market demand is, and to 
substitute the desired goods for the 
musty and moth-eaten. 

Another excellent feature of our 
state survey is the plan to make it 
progressiv and culminativ. All seem 
agreed that the thing cannot be en- 
compast with any degree of thoro- 
ness in six months or a year. The 
survey is to be, more or less, a con- 
tinuous affair and will always relate 


itself directly to the more immediate 
needs in the state as portrayd in the 
resolutions of the State Teachers’ As- 
sociation. In this way it is expected 
to have fresh data always on hand to 
re-enforce our arguments for better 
laws. 

One word more. While our Di- 
rector, as stated above, is largely re- 
sponsible for the scope of the invoice 
and the values placed on the goods, 
he cannot conduct it successfully 
without the harty co-operation of the 
hed of every department and every 
clerk in our pedagogical department 
store. Unless we desire the invoice 
to be a farce and a waste of time, 
let us all help and bring out our shod- 
dy goods along with the “leaders,” 
show up our poor book accounts as 
well as the collectible bills, place our 
out-lawd notes side by side with our 
bankable bills—receivable, and ex- 
hibit our bills payable with our cash 
in the bank. Let us do this or noth- 
ing. 





IMPORTANT 





We are extremely anxious to ob- 
tain more copies of the April and 
May (1913) numbers of the Illinois 
Teacher. These were the first two 
issues of The Teacher, and thru 
some mistake, and also because of an 
unusual number of requests for these 
particular papers, we have left only a 
few copies of these issues, hardly 
enough for our own files. Will 
those who have these numbers and 
are not keeping a file kindly send 
them to us. We will appreciate the 
courtesy. 





A trust is a combination of men 
who are making money and you are 
not in it. 

It is a political “ring” when you 
are on the outside and an “organize 
tion” when you are on the inside. 
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Outline of Syllabus for Question- VII. Numbe f of —_— pe r te acher, 
. ~ . /y grades. 
naire by Committee | Enrollment. 
Membership. 


Following the plan mapt out by 
the members of the educational con- 
ference for conductirg the survey of 
Illinois, Committee I has prepared 
the following syllabus, suggesting pos- 
sible lines of work for the investiga- 
tion. 

I. Census of School Population. 

1. Kindergarten Age 4-6. 

Legal School Age 6-21. 

Compulsory School Age 7-14. 

II. Census of persons between 14 and 
21 in employment. 

1. Number of persons in employ- 
ment receiving systematic instruction. 

III. Enrollment in school. 

A) Public School. 
Kindergarten. 

Elementary School. 

High School. 

Junior College. 

Normal College. 

Part-time Day School. 
Evening School. 
Special Schools: 
Deaf. 

Blind. 
Crippled. 
Anaemic. 
Epileptic. 
Subnormal. 
Disciplinary. 

(B) Private and 

Schools (1-8 inclusive). 

PROGRESS THR 
SCHOOL 

IV. Transfers, Tardiness, Enroll- 
ment by grades, etc., withdrawals, 
promotions, fail- 
number 


? 
. 
). 


New —— 


ae 


oni 


Parochial 


)] THE 


non-promotions, 
ures, graduates, beginners, 
entering over age, etc. 
V. The School Year—Length in 
Days. 
VI. Enrollment by grades. 
Membership by grades. 
Attendance by grades. 


VIII. Health of pupils. 


1. Hearing. 
2. Vision. 
3. Breathing (Adenoids). 
4. Anaemia. 
5. Nervousness (Chorea). 
6. Paralysis. 
7. Teeth. 
XI. Mental Condition. 
1. Precocious. 
2. Normal. 
3. Backward. 
4. Sub-normal. 


Ella Flagg Young, 
William B. Owen, 
Morgan G. Hogge, 
Chester @. Dodge, 
W. R. Hatfield. 


Kane County Meeting 


The annual meeting of the School 
Offisers’ Association of Kane County 
was held at Geneva on Feb. 17. 
There was an excellent attendance 
and the interest manifested denotes 
a growing influence in these meetings 
of the people who have the adminis- 
tration of the school affairs of the 
county in hand. The attendance this 
year was larger than last year and 
this seems to have been the case in 


each succeeding year of the four 
years’ history of the organization. 
The subjects discust had a vital 


bearing on the welfare of the child, 
school and teacher. Pres. Hall of 
Duridee made an excellent opening 
talk that showd a remarkable appre- 
ciation of the responsibility of the 
school board member and the duties 
he is cald upon to perform. Supt. 
Ellis and his capable assistant, Prof. 
Brydges, have workt unceasingly to 
bring the organization into an efh- 
cient engin for servis. Success be to 
it and may its kind increase. 
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WHY A RETIREMENT FUND FOR 
TEACHERS 


Written for The Illinois Teacher by Miss Anna Wright, of Moline, Illinois 
(Part 1 of this article appeard in the February issue of The Teacher.) 


What is the remedy for these un- 


fortunate conditions—the low wage 
that has not enabled the _ teach- 
er to save for old age, the broken 
helth, the unsanitary surroundings. 
Better’ salaries? Yes, but’ they 
must come by a_e slow _ process, 
and if they could be given at 
once, they would bring secur- 
ity to the younger teacher, and we 


wish her to have it, but it would be 
too late to benefit her who has given 
her life to the work with nothing left 
but a penniless, homeless old age. 

There is no protest against pensions 
for policemen, firemen, and soldiers. 
In fourteen states mothers are pen- 
siond to assist in educating their chil- 
dren, and wisely so. We are glad 
that legislators now realize that this 
is not only justis, but economy, for 
expensiv as education is, it is cheaper 
than supporting and restraining crim- 
inals, with vastly better results. 

The problem of insurance and pen- 
sions for teachers becomes more and 
more insistent for reasons alredy sug- 
gested. Such systems have proven 
their worth in foren countries where 
they have been extensivly operated. 
They are no longer considerd charity 
affairs, but good, sound business prin- 
ciple. The average business man be- 
lieves that he has not taken the right 
attitude toward his family without 
carrying a life insurance. 

Two questions are being askt,—first, 
upon what grounds is an annuity 
system justifiable? Second, Assum- 
ing that Illinois should put into oper- 
ation such a system, considering the 
welfare of both the state and the 
teacher, who would provide the neces- 
sary fund? In reply to the first ques- 
tion we answer, Upon two grounds; 
that of a larger social justis in recog- 
nizing the needs and the value of an 
under-paid public servant of the high- 
est type, and as a necessary adjunct 
to a more efficient school system, for 
whatever servs as an uplift to the 
general teaching body is bound to 


leave its imprint upon the whole ed- 
ucational system. No ‘ea-cher can, in 
full mesure, do enjoyabie, successful 
work when harast by financial wor- 
ries of the present and the future. The 
sad, half-sick, gloomy teacher creates 
a school-room-atmosphere that is 
anything but joyous and life-giving to 
the child. Joy and happiness are the 
inherent right of every child and 
should be provided in every walk of 
life. No teacher can give her best 
servis when so hamperd by lack of 
funds that she can not keep up her 
professional training and hire suffi- 
cient home-work to leave time and 
strength for social, recreativ and pro- 
fessional interests. Every teacher 
should be a large factor in the social 
life and welfare of the community 
which she servs. 

Petter salaries and annuities, giving 
security in old age, would further 
benefit the school system by keeping 
in the profession the best and brain- 
iest men and women, by bringing in 
more of the most competent people, 
and by retiring the incapacitated. 
When the public can pay right salar- 
ies and offer right inducements we 
shall see more of the right people in 
the school room; but we, as members 
of the profession, must assist in bring- 
ing about these better conditions. 

As to the question, Who should 
contribute to the fund? it would seem 
that since both the teacher and the 
state will be benefitted by the fund, 
both should contribute to it. Per- 
haps from the standpoint of justis 
only, the fund should be entirely a 
state appropriation. But the major- 
ity of teachers would rather maintain 
their self-respect by paying for what 
they get in a business-like way. They 
would also enjoy the favorable pub- 
lic opinion that would come to them 
as a result of originating the fund 
within the teachng corps. The public 
will be more willing to help us if we 
show the ability and the inclination 
to help ourselvs. 
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Twenty-seven states are operating 
teachers’ pensions laws of some kind. 
In twenty-four siates, public funds are 
contributed in some form. Only 
three states appropriate the entire 
fund, and two of these were begun by 
teachers’ contributions, being amend- 
ed later. 

The bill which is being pusht in II- 
linois is based upon the Wisconsin and 


the North Dakota laws, two of the 
best. 

Following are the chief points of 
the bill: 

1. $400.00 minimum assessment 
from teachers. 

2. Annual State Appropriation of 


15c for every child of school age. 

3. $400 annuity after 25 years of 
servis. 

4. Physical disability annuity after 
15 years of servis, provided $400 as- 
sessment is paid. Annuity to equal 
$16 for each year of servis. 

5. If a teacher leaves the profes- 
sion before completing 25 years of 
servis, she may withdraw % of money 
paid. 

6. If a teacher dies before com- 
pleting 25 years of servis, her estate 
receivs % of money paid. 

7. Allows one year’s leave of ab- 
sence. 

8. State-wide 
Supvrs., Principals, 
teachers. 

9. Optional with those now in the 
profession. Compulsory with those 
entering the profession after a certain 
stated date. 

We urge 
tant: 

1. All agree upon one bill. “In 
union there is strength.” 

Individuals are valuable just in pro- 
portion to their ability to work in 
harmony with others, and in propor- 
tion to their willingness to work for 
the greatest good to the greatest num- 
ber, the foundation principle upon 
which rests good government. 

2. All join the State Federation. 
Why? 

(a) To advance professional spirit. 

(b) To establish precedence. 

(c) To create a fund, thru mem- 
bership fees, a part of which may be 
an aid in securing educational legis- 
lation. 

3. That we enlist favorable 
public opinion by creating the fund 
Within the profession. 


benefits, — Supts., 
City and rural 


the following as impor- 


4. That we accept cheerfully a be- 
ginning legislation. Laws may be 
amended. “Mighty oaks from litile 
acorns grow.” 

This system is an 

Suppose,— 

A teacher is 30 years old. She hag 
taught 10 years. To meet the re- 
quirements of this bill she must teach 
15 more years at which time she will 
be 45 years old. If she lives to the 
age of 70 years, (the average span of 
life) she will draw a $400 annuity 
for 25 years, a total of $10,000, or, 
a gain of $9600, on a $400 investment. 

Compare this with any ordinary life 
insurance, which gives only one en- 
dowment. 

The question has been raised as to 
whether this system will provide a 
fund adequate to meet the demands 
of those wishing to retire. There has 
been no such trouble where the sys- 
tem was a state-wide one. In this 
connection, it is well to remember 
thata not all teachers who have given 
twenty-five years of servis will wish 
to remain in the work. With such a 
law as this in effect, they can do so 
more contentedly and hence more suc- 
cessfully than they would otherwise. 
Furthermore, most thoughtful teach- 
ers, will, upon serious deliberation, 
see the many advantages of such a 
system as this, and will be anxious to 
join the ranks, thus assuring a larger 
total assessment, annually. 

ANNA WRIGHT, 
Moline, Illinois. 


investment. 





A person of strong character, but 
non-moral, makes his or her environ- 
ment serv personal ends alone. 

One of strong moral character sub- 
dues his or her environment for the 
highest interests of humanity. 

Characterless—the negativ quality 
of responding to every fleeting emo- 
tion, insistent idea, or chance com- 
panion, without any regard to moral 
tone or color; a slave and not a free 
agent. 

Character—the quality of being 
able to choose the things and persons 
in this life to which you will respond. 

“I’m getting back to nature,” said 
the young lady who was unmaking 
her ball-room face. 
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Teachers Now Have Ten Com- 


mandments 


The following is clipt from the Jo- 
liet News of Feb. 20, 1914:— 

(By the United Press) 

Boulder, Colo., Feb. 20—‘Ten 
commandments” for teachers have 
been laid down by Prof. Frank E. 
Thompson, of the chair of education 
of the University of Colorado, to stu- 
dents who are preparing to take up 
teaching as a profession. In an ad- 
dress explaining his commandments, 
he classified some teachers as “a mob 
of mobile maidens meditating matri- 
mony.” He further declared that no 
teacher should apply for any position 
unless it has been declared vacant. 
Here are his “commandments.” 

1. Poor teachers should not re- 
ceive positions as long as there are 
better teachers. 

2. The more expert teachers 
should be given the more difficult po- 
sitions. 

3. The individual genius of the 
teacher should fit the particular re- 
quirements for the position. 

4. Teachers should be put where 
they can do the most good. 

5. Change of position is subject 
to three requirements: (a) the good 
of the school the teacher is leaving, 
(b) the good of the school -to which 
she is going, (c) the good of the 
teacher herself. 

6. Personal and 
must be eliminated. 

7. Teachers of equivalent ability 
should be kept in close competition. 

8. The method should be such as 
brings an upward impetus in salaries. 

9. A teacher should never have 
her own testimonials. 

10. Superintendents should not 
get rid of “undesirables” by writing 
them good testimonials. 


political pull 





Education is holding on to our race 
inheritance and increasing it. 


A Firm Stand At The Right 
Time 
HE great majority of the think- 
ing people of Illinois have reas- 
ons to congratulate themselvs 
on the fact that the so-cald Cooley 
Vocational Bill did not pass the last 
legislature—and they are doing it. 
They have been somewhat slow to 
awaken to the real seriousness of the 
situation from which we escaped by 
no large margin. Of course it is to 
be expected that the great mass of 
people net directly concernd with ed- 
ucational legislation should remain 
somewhat indifferent or dormant to 
the outcome. This is often more ap- 
parent than real. Their seeming in- 
difference is more of a negativ expres- 
sion of confidence in their educational 
leaders. 

That their trust in this instance 
was not misplaced was clearly demon- 
strated by the courageous and logical 
position taken by Supt. Blair when 
the vocational bills were under dis- 
cussion. His basic objection to the 
dual system, that it was undemocrat- 
ic, was well taken, and now the peo- 
ple awakend to expressions of their 
views thru a wider campain of publi- 
city, are outspoken in their opposition 
to any such feature in our present 
demand tor vocational training. They 
realize that they escaped from some- 
thing and do not intend to endanger 
the solidarity of their public school 
system again. In plain English, any- 
thing that contains even a hint of the 
“splitting up” of our school system 
will receive but scant attention from 
the next legislature. The dual plan 
is farther away from adopting than 
ever before. But we must keep busy 
for something that will meet the cry- 
ing needs of new industrial condi- 
tions. 
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